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Av the risk of encountering the jests of some of our friends, 
both married and single, we, poor lone bachelor folks, must again, 
in the sincerity of our hearts admit, even though it be to our own 
condemnation, that Hufeland was perfectly correct when he enu- 
merated a happy married state, as one of the means of preserving 
health and promoting longevity. We do not feel ourselves equal to 
the task of examining, as a question of political economy, into the 
propriety of early marriages; we leave that to Malthus and his 
opponents; but we do believe, that this sacred union thus early 
formed, will greatly contribute to the general serenity of the 
parties in after life. The mere egotist may be heard to say, that 
his time will be unduly taken up, and his attention absorbed by 
the cares of a family. But if system, and a freedom from nume- 
rous little petty vanities, be essential to success, the chances are 
in favour of the married man. His social relations are established 
ona well understood footing : the calls upon his time, for frivolous 
intercourse abroad, and the numerous interruptions to which he 
was subjected, as a bachelor, at home, in a great measure cease. 
‘The domestic engagements of one day, serve as the measure of 
another: and he can calculate with tolerable precision, on the 
period to be allotted to business and to study. When wearied by 
the daily struggle with his fellow men, in the road to wealth or 
professional distinction, the husband, while finding solace and re- 
pose at home, is also enabled to convert this period of rest into 
one of useful study and profitable reflection. In his family group, 
he is made fully aware of the relations which he has to sustain 
Vor. U.—13 99 
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100 Happy Married State. 


with the world at large, and of the responsibilities which he in- 

curs, as well as the duties to be performed. After a fatiguing 

day’s labour of body or of mind, and sometimes of both, he is not 

driven, as too often happens to the bachelor, into the society of 

the frivolous—happy if not the dissolute, to divert his attention ; 

nor need his sensibilities, worn down by collision in the crowd, 
or rivals in the career of ambition, be roused by unnatural ex- 
citement,—the ¢ontagion of folly, the intoxicating bowl, or the 
midnight revel. The single man, who should even disdain re- 
course to idle recreation, and should stand aloof from companions 
incapable of inspiring or of receiving his esteem—whose whole soul 
should be directed to the onward march for wealth, reputation, 
and honours, and who should exhaust in this channel the dispo- 
sition to love and friendship, the softer emotions of sympathy and 
benevolence, will still but just escape misery. Happiness he 
knows not: he feels, and he must sometimes, like the unfortunate 
youthful poet,* exclaim, that he has lived “an unloved, solitary 
thing!” At times he may, perhaps, persuade himself, that affec- 
tions silenced are dead; and that his long assumed coldness and 
reserve are but philosophical equanimity, and a protection against 
the world’s idle curiosity and intrusive pity, for sorrows and dis- 
appointments which it would never have spontaneously either 
averted or soothed. But there are moments, in which he feels 
that he is exercising a constraint on himself; and although from 
long habit, he may believe that the armour of indifference sits 
easy on him, he cannot, after all, remain entirely insensible to 
the irksomeness of his condition. In brief, neither the fullness of 
happiness nor of health can be experienced, if the affections and 
sentiments are unduly constrained, or irregularly and unnaturally 
exercised ; and when, it may be asked, can the feelings so fully 
and appropriately expand themselves as in the matrimonial state, 
and in the discharge of the various duties required of those who 
enter into it? It will, we apprehend, be found that the greater 
number of those distinguished men in the arts and sciences, and 
in the liberal professions, who had to struggle the most under the 
pressure of poverty and other adverse circumstances, were mar- 
ried in the early part of their career, and during or before the 
seasons of their greatest trials. Fewer unmanly concessions and 
sacrifices to principle, fewer examples of cowardly flight from 
the world by suicide. will be found among the married than the 
single, in the first eventful period, in which a man begins to play 
his part in the drama of life. ; 


“That dependance on the other half, necessary in marriage,” says Hufe- 
land, “accustoms one continually to a dependance on the laws; regard for 
one’s wife and children, obliges one to be regular and industrious: by his 
children a man is attached closely to the state, its interest and prosperity 


* Kirke White 
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by these means become his own; or, as Bacon expresses it, he who is mar- 
ried, and has children, has given pledges to the state; he is a true citizenand 
a real patriot. But what is still more, a foundation is here laid, not only for 
the happiness of the present generation, but for that of the future also; as it 
is the matrimonial union only that produces to the state good moral citizens, 
accustomed frem their youth to regularity and observance of their duty. One 
must not imagine that the state itself can supply that-formation of the man- 
ners and education which an all-wise nature hath connected with the hearts 
of a father and a mother. The state, alas, is a bad mother!” 


Marriage, according to the same author whom we have just 
quoted, is the only means to regulate love, and to direct it to its 
proper object. it moderates and regulates enjoyment, and is 
especially promotiy e of domestic happiness, which is the purcst, 
the most uniform, and the least wasting of all. It tends to mo- 
derate overstrained hope and enthusiastic speculation, as well as 
excessive care. Every thing by the participation of another be- 
ing—by the intimate connexion of our existence with that of ano- 
ther, is rendered milder and more supportable. ‘lo this may be 
added, that tender charge, that heaven on earth, secured by no- 
thing so much as wedded love, which lies in the possession of 
healthful and well educated children ; that actual renovation re- 
served for us by their company, of which Cornaro, at the age of 
eighty, has given so affecting a picture. 

When carly marriages are recommended, it is not to be sup- 
posed that this recommendation applies to a matrimonial union, 
betore the body has acquired its full growth and activity of func- 
tions. Nor are the rules of common worldly prudence to be so 
far Jost sight of, as to encourage be strothing between bovs and 
virls, and marriages entered into before the husband has yet 
marked out for himself any regular course of business or reputi 1 
ble employment, by which a reasonable prospect is aflorded of 
ultimate success. and an income adequate to meet necessary ex- 
penses. 


CLIMATE OF SPAIN. 


As part of our plan of giving an account of the climate, and 
of the soil, as influencing climate, of the different countries on the 
face of the globe, we insert, on the present occasion, an interest- 
ing sketch of the temperature and winds of Spain, derived from 
an authoritative source.* 


‘The soil of the Peninsula naturally exhibits great diversities. 
The central region consists for the most part of arid unsheltered 
plains, intersected with lofty mountains, which reflect with in- 
tolerable fierceness the scorching heat of summer, and sharpen 


co) 


* The Foreign Quarterly Review, for July, 1831, 
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102 Climate of Spain. 


into more piercing keenness the intense cold of winier. The 
region of the coast, less elevated than the interior plateau, and 
sloping gradually towards the sea, is broken into an alternation of 

mountains and valleys, which produces the most agreeable ya- 
riety, and presents a pleasant contrast to the bleak and barren 
sameness by which the central region is characterized. It is 
every W here fertile, or may easily be rendered so by means of 
irrigation. With regard to the climate, its diversities are de- 
termined by the physical conformation of the country. he 
temperature of the air, always varying less on the borders ot 
the sea, than in the interior of the country, is much more equable 
on the coasts of Spain than in the different provinces of that 
kingdom. On the northern andwestern coast the prevailing winds 
blow from the west, and, loaded with the moisture they “a e ab- 
sorbed in their passage across the Atlantic, discharge abundant 
rains in winter and in spring. ‘The atmosphere is much calmer 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, where the east winds, which 
are the most frequent, never acquire the force which they possess 
at the extremity of the Peninsula, especially at Cadiz. Thus 
the coasts of Catalonia, and those of the kingdoms of Valencia, 
Murcia, and Grenada, enjoy a mild temperature, which seldom 
descends so low as 32°, and generally maintains itself above 57> of 

Fahrenheit. Winter, indeed, is alniost unknown on a coast shel- 

tered by the elevated land of the interior, and warmed by the rays 
of a cloudless sun. On the plateau of the Castilles, the mean 
height of which is about eighteen hundred feet above the level 
of the se: i, heat ace umulates more slowly ; and it is not until the 
beginning of July that the atmosphere, having then become 

calmer, aucquire sa temperature capable of sus taining itself be- 
tween 07> and 68°, or of ascending as high as 77° of Fahrenheit. 

In the month of August the coolness of the nik vhts, then become 
longer, shoots, as it were, into the morning, and also makes itself 
felt in the evening soon after sunset ; by which means the heat ot 
the day is considerably moderated. Except in the northern pro- 
vinces, the climate of Spain Is every where remarkab!e fer its dry- 

ness. A freedom from rain and dampness, and a cloudless transpa- 

rent sky, are advantages which may generally be counted en. Put 
this dryness sometimes becomes excessive, and degenerates into a 
score hing drought, by which the rivers are entirely dried up, 
vegeti ition is utte rly destrove .d, and men and animals die misera- 
bly of thirst. The annals of Spain record numerous instances of 

such droughts, with the fatal effects of which they were pro- 
ductive both on vegetable and animal life. In that elevated 
basin in which the ¢ capital is situated, the heats of summer are 
in fact always so great, that, according to the Spanish saving, 
Madrid has nine months of winter and three of hell (aweve nieses 
@invierno y tres Pinferne.) In its wisdom, however, the adminis- 
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tration has contrived to improve on the bounty of nature, and 
if may now accordingly, without any exaggeration, be said, 
that, to the greater part of the inhabitants of that capital, the 
whole year consists of twelye months of hell ! Many of the 
mountains of Spain, rising above the line of conge ‘lation in that 
country, have their summits covered with perpe ‘tual snow ; 
whilst the elevated and unsheltered plains of theinterior are swe pt 
by cold blasts in winter, and burnt up in summer by a powerful 
and never clouded sun. This is in a great measure owing to the 
vant of wood, which is scarcer in Spain than in any other country 
in Europe. In fact, from Bayonne to Cadiz not a single forest is to 
be seen: excepting several patches in Biscay, the groves and ave- 
nues of Aranjuez, and some valleys or rather gorges in Andalusia, 
which are studded by trees of a certain thickness, all the rest of 
the kingdom in this direction is of a whitish arid aspect, which 
fatigues the eye and saddens the spirit. The mountains, destitute 
of vegetation, no longer attract the humidity of the air, necessary 
for the support of plants in valleys and r uns: the rivers, as we 
have already said, are almost all inconsiderable throughout. the 
greater part of their rapid courses: and the level grounds being 
in like manner wholly naked and unsheltered, the climate of this 
elevated region, untempered and unmitigated, necessarily pro- 
duces those extremes of heat and cold which are so detrimental to 
the fertility of the soil, and to the health and comfort of its inha- 
bitants. Nor is this nakedness the etlect of natural sterility, or of 
any thing in the climate adverse to the growth of trees. On the 
contrar vy, the e xample of Valencia shows that, in the luxuriance of 
its forests as well as of its crops, Spain might have rivalled or sur- 
passed any country in Europe. But the people generally have an 
inveterate and inexplicable prejudice against trees, which are 
mercilessly cut down or destroyed ere they attain any considera- 
ble growth ; : and so universal and savage is this strange propen- 
sity in the central provinces, that the most watchful and rigorous 
measures are necessary to preserve the avenues and groves of 
Aranjuez from wanton destruction.—(Faure, Laborde, Yeur in 
Spain.) . 


THE MOUTH. 


Tue mouth has been quaintly called the ‘throne of smiles,’ and 
smiles are said to be all sisters; yet how little do they resemble 
each other! Some are simple, ingenuous, modest and innocent ; 
others are tender, winning and voluptuous ; others are lively, 
ray, petulant or witty, and others mischievous, satirical or scorn- 
ful. Of all these love ‘ly or mischievous companions of the lips, 


the half-smile is, by far, the most lovely. We take the liberty 
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104 The Mouth. 


of bestowing this name upon the virgin smile which shows itself 
with such timidity, which peeps forth with such grace, and which 
dare not, as it would seem, completely expand itself—the smile, if 
we may say so, which is not so much a smile as the desire of 
smiling. The half-smile is the charming symbol of innocence and 
candour, the emblem of virtue and of pleasure, simple,natural, and 
unsophisticated.* The full formed smile, however, is but little 
inferior to its younger sister. Somewhat less retiring and timid, 
it speaks with more spirit to the heart ; and, the expression being 
more complete, tends to make it perhaps, still dearer to the ad- 
mirers of beauty. ‘The smile, when ingenuous, is, indeed, one ot 
the most pow erful charms of be: uty. Its langui ie is most ex- 
pressive ; mute indeed, but eloquent. ‘It is bya smile that a bash- 
ful beauty approves an avowal which her tongue opposes, but 
with which her heart is flattered. How many conquests have 
been made by a graceful smile! 

‘May it not be—is it not probable—that the poets and painters 
of antiquity found the model of Cupid’s fabled bow in the grace- 
ful form of the female lip? Is not, indeed, the mouth of a hand- 
some and virtuous woman, the most powerful weapon of the 
* mischievous boy,” who, as has been observed, by a lady of great 
wit, can subject the stronger sex to the dominion of the weaker ! 
‘The lip is truly, then, the “ap of love; and of all the arrows dis- 
charged by ¢ ‘upid, the smile of innocence, is certainly the most 
effective, and particularly the one which Milton says, * Loves to 
play in dimple sleek.” Such is the power of a smile——but we 

cannot forbear remarking, that every thing, and even a smile 
may be abused, from our being able sometimes to counterfeit na- 
ture. Those charming smiles, which play spontaneously with 
such grace on the ruby lip of youthful beauty, too often owe 
their existence to the combination of artifice. "Tis e: asv, how- 
ever, to distinguish the one from the other; for the smile which 
is the offspring of art, is destitute of all that native grace, which 

can only be bestowed by the hand of nature, and the impulse of 
it pure ‘heart. We should be careful then, not to confound the 
lovely expression of feeling and of mind, with the mechanical and 
studied movements of a counterfeit face. As the plants cultivated 
beneath a glass never assume the free and natural attitudes and 
freshened tints of those which grow in the open air of a genial 
climate, so the smile which is the child of art never possesses the 
truth and graces of its amiable model—the one is ingenuous love, 
which appears in all its loveliness, while the other is a dangerous 
net, spread by a deceitful hand.t Since, then, smiles are of so 
much importance to beauty, the mouth by which they are formed 
deserves the utmost care. The colour of the lips—the rich, fresh, 





* Eneyelop ‘die des Dames. + L’Art de se faire Aimer. 
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ruby tint, so highly praised by poets, painters, and lovers, and 
upon which even philosophers ‘delight to look, depends chiefly on 
health; and we can almost insure it, without chance of disap- 
pointment, to those who, from their earliest life, have been ac- 
customed to observe the rules of health. Strict temperance and 
regular exercise in the open air, clothing adapted to preserve 
the body from the vicissitudes of the we: ather, while it leaves to 
every limb and muscle a perfect freedom of action, with a culti- 
vated mind, and peaceful conscience, are the only genuine means 
of increasing health and of perfecting personal beauty. 

The proper position, regularity, and whiteness of the teeth also, 
are essential to the beauty of the mouth, and add an additional 
grace to many a smile. The teeth, it is true, are but little under 
the dominion of art, with respect to their regularity and arrange- 
ment—though by attention to the general health of the sy stem, and 
especially by proper food and drinks, exercise and temperance, 
much can be done in preserving their whiteness and brilliancy. 

In short, if one half the attention which is daily paid by females 
to increase the beauty of the mouth and face by artificial aids, 
were bestowed upon the rational means of preserving health—we 
should hear less of the faded charms—blanched lips aad wrinkled 
brows, to conceal which, excites now so much solicitude in those 
who have, as yet, scarcely attained the prime of life. 


CLEANLINESS OF CHILDREN 


Tue following excellent remarks upon the necessity of clean- 
liness in children, appeared originally in the Connecticut Ob- 
server. The erroneous opinion to which they refer is so gone r- 
ally maintained by a certain class in socie ty, that we fee! de- 
sirous of giving them a more extensive circulation, by transfer- 
ring them to this Journal. 


In section X. of the Catechism of Health. at page 19, we find 
the following question and answer : 

«“Q. Is the common saying, that children thrive best in dirt, 
correct ? 

“A. It is altogether false. Without a child is kept clean in 
its person and ‘clothing, is lodged in a clean apartment, and 
sleeps in a clean bed, it is impossible to preserve it in perfect 
health.” 

Without explanation, these remarks would appear to many 
to be extravagant, and contrary to fact. Children, it will be said, 
who are allowed to play in dirt are as healthy as those who are 
— in the parlour, and even much more so. But it ought 
» be remarked that our author is here speaking, not of the 
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health of the child when compared with those around him, but 
of perfect health. He who is allowed to play in the dirt, may in- 
deed be more vigorous than many other children, yet it is possi- 
ble that his vigour would be still greater if he were kept clean. 
It is not the dirt which benefits him, but his active exercise in 
the open air, the advantages of which are more than suflicient, 
so far, to compensate for the i injury he sustains from the earth, as 
to still leave him in a better state of health than those who are 
deprived of proper air and exercise. So that the sentiments in 
the work from which we have quoted may be true, notwithstand- 
ing the objection which is brought against them. 

We are the more solicitous to combat belief in the salutary 
tendency of a neglect of cleanliness, because we know it prev ails 
to some extent, and because we know also, both from reason and 
from fact, that it is a gross error. Every portion of the skin is 
pierced with little holes, which serve as outlets for the fluids of 
perspiration. ‘They are so numerous that we cannot touch the 
skin with the finest needle without hitting one or more of these 
openings. While a person is in health, there is not a moment, 
sleeping or waking, in which fluid in the form of a vapour or mist 
is not escaping, unless the mouths of these little vessels are blockec 
up. Now, can they be closed with filth for hours together, and 
the subject escape uninjured? We do not believe it ! 

[t is, however, true, that years sometimes intervene before the 
evil consequences appear. ‘The office of the vessels of the skin 
being interrupted, by a law of the animal economy an increase 
of action is imposed on other parts, especially on the internal or- 
gans commonly called glands, which action is apt to settle into ob- 
stinate disease. Hence, at least when aided by other causes, often 
arise, in later life, after the source of the evil is forgotten, if it 
were ever suspected, rheumatism, scrofula, jaundice, and even 
consumption. ‘There is something deceitful after all, in the ruddy, 
blooming appearance of those children who are left by the busy 
parent to play in the road or field, without attention to cleanli- 
ness. If this were not so, how comes it to pass, that they suffer 
much more, not only from chronic diseases, but from fevers and 
other acute diseases, than the same number of those children 
whose parents are in better circumstances ? 

There is a vulgar notion abroad that the smell of the earth is 
beneficial, especially to consumptive persons. We honestly be- 
lieve, however, that it is as likely to create consumption as to 
cure it. Besides, in what does this smell consist? Do the silex, 
the alumine, and the other earths, with their compounds, emit 
any odour? Rarely, we believe, unless when mixed with vegeta- 
ble matter. But no gases necessary to health are evolved 
during the decomposition of vegetable matter; on the contrary 
it is well known that many of them tend to induce disease. We 
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are thoroughly persuaded that too much attention cannot be 
paid to cleanliness ; and the demand for such attention is equally 
imperious in the case of those who cultivate the earth, or labour 
in it, or on stone, during the intervals of their useful avocations, 
as in the case of those individuals who follow other occupations. 

We protest against the doctrine that the smell or taste of the 
earth, much less a coat of it spread over the surface, and closing 
up for hours and days together, thousands and millions of those 
pores with which the Author of this “wondrous frame” has 
pierced the skin can have a salutary tendency. 





SQUINTING 

THERE is something so peculiarly grotesque in a squint, that it 
seidom fails to cause a risibility of countenance in the observer, 
on a first introduction, subversive, too often, of every other feel- 
ing. We have heard it occasionally asserted, that the loss of a 
limb, or an eye, excited for the brave an additional interest, in 
the opinion of the ladies; but we cannot charge our memory with 
ever having heard the same remark in vegard to a squint, which, 
on the contrary, has always been considered a subject of merri- 
ment—and whicl: even the most philosophical must admit to be 
the very reverse of a beauty. It is, at least, a defect that all 
would very willingly dispense with. In many instances squinting 
is dependent upon some mal-conformation, or disease, of the eye 
or its appendages: very frequently, however, it is the effect of a 
vicious habit acquired in youth, or is caused during infancy by 
allowing the light to fall constantly upon the eyes in an impro- 
per direction. ‘The part of the room, in which the cradle or 
couch of an infant is placed becomes, therefore, a subject of very 
considerable importance. It should invariably be such, as will, 
while it screens the eyes from « dazzling or unequal light, pre- 
vent the latter from falling upon them sideways, or very ob- 
liquely. When the light which enters the room is moderate, and 
of a mellow character, the face of the child should be directly in 
front @€ it; but when intense and dazzling, it is better to place 
the child in such a direction as to allow the light to fall on the 
back part of its head, or upon the back of the cradle or bed. 
When in the evening, a lamp or candle, or an open fire, 1s burn- 
ing in the room, the same precaution should be observed. As an 
infant will almost instinctively direct its eyes towards the light, 
unless this be uniformly diffused throughout the apartment, or be 
placed in a direct line with its eyes, it will, from the habit of 
viewing it side-ways, acquire a permanent obliquity of vision. 
This is more particularly apt to occur, and the consequent de- 
formity is much greater, when, from the head being sunk in the 

Vou I.—14 
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pillow, or enveloped in a cap with a projecting border, the light 
can be viewed only with the eye placed the furthest from it. 
The same attention should be paid to the manner in which ob- 
jects intended for the amusement of the child, are presented to 
its view. This should always be directly in front, so that it can 
see them without turning the eye in any considerable degree to 
one or other side. ‘These precautions may seem trifling to the 
unreflecting, but their neglect has, we are assured, been not un- 
frequently the cause of a distortion of vision, to the inconve- 
nience and mortification arising from which, the individual has 
been subjected during the remainder of his or her life. 


LADIES’ TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
(From the Temperance Advocate.) 


Te annual meeting of this valuable auxiliary in the cause of 
temperance, was held pursuant to notice, on Friday evening last, 
at Dr. Gibson’s. The report, which we hereto subjoin, is not as 
full, perhaps, as many at a distanee might wish; but the cir- 
cumstance of the society being in its infancy, was deemed an ob- 
jection to going more into a detail of their labours. Like Her- 
cules, it has seized the poisonous foe which at first threatened to 
exterminate it, and in its strength, has cast it to the ground—-we 
trust fatally wounded. We know, that to the ladies inuch credit 
is to be attached, for their firmness and perseverance, even while 
opposed or sneered at by temperate men—as well as for the 
amount of good accomplished by them. Many anecdotes might 
be related of their usefulness, in promoting temperance and put- 
ting moderate or social drinking to the blush. Here is one :—A 
large assemblage had met to celebrate a wedding party, and 
wine was circulating in rich profusion. There were gentlemen 
present who were members of the Temperance Society, some 
of whom “took a little ; while the ladies absolutely refused to 
taste it, reproving by expressions not to be misunderstood, the 
misconduct of the temperance gentlemen, who had allowed cir- 
cumstances and place to exercise an undue influence over them 
One of them asked the servant for a pitcher of « cold watt and 
some tumblers ;” which having obtained, she handed around the 
room, inviting “ all the cold water admirers to sustain their pre 
cepts by example.” It is hardly necessary to say, such as had 
been so injudicious as to take a glass of wine in their hands, set 
oa ee —_ suitable and rational liquid of nature. Such 

s ct of introducing the water, that in a company of 


° 1 h , 


“The ‘ Ladies’ Temperance Society of Sandy-Hill’ was com- 
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menced under many embarrassing circumstances. ‘The formation 
of such a society, upon the principle of total abstinence from fer- 
menied as well as distilled liquors, was considered by many as un- 
necessary and improper. At the first meeting only ten -ladies 
signed the constitution. The subject was much agitated, and re- 
sulted favourably for the increase of its members, so much so, 
that in less than four weeks its numbers had increased to more 
than fifty. Many who at first could not see the necessity or pro- 
priety of the ladies engaging in this work of benevolence, by a 
more careful examination of the subject, have been led to view 
it in a different light, and have given their names and their in- 
fluence to advance its interests. The society now numbers one 
hundred and nineteen. 

We think we can say, it has already been productive of some 
good in this village. Weare happy to state that the custom so 
long and so universally practised of offering wine or other in- 
toxicating drinks tg our friends in social parties, is becoming 
quite untashionable, and is almost entirely in disuse among us. 
It is no longer considered a breach of hospitality to withhold the 
poisonous cup, hor as necessary to rational or social enjoyment. 
tlow much is owing to the Ladies Temperance Society in this 
change of sentiment, perhaps it is not for us to say, but we think 
it has not been without its influence. 

We feel that we have abundant cause fer thankfulness to a 
kind Providence who has thus far blessed our efforts; and we 
would be encouraged to persevere in our exertions with increased 
energy. We have no hesitation in saying, were every lady to 
speak openly and decidedly against the practice of drinking on 
any occasion, except as prescribed by medical men for medicinal 
purposes, and act upon this principle, it would soon cease to be 
seen in any place that has any claims to respectability. Fe- 
males may do much in restraining vice and immorality, by a firm 
and decided stand on the side of truth and virtue.” 


BUTTER-MILK—WHEY. 


Burrer-miLK is that well known fluid which remains in the 
churn after the butter has been separated from the milk. When 
fresh it is simply, therefore, whey and curd ; the latter undergoing 
a slight change in the process of churning, by which it would ap- 
pear to be rendered more easy of digestion. Butter-milk is used 
extensively as an aliment in several parts of Europe. It pos- 
sesses, to a considerable extent, nutritive properties, and when 
taken with bread or cther vegetable substances, forms certainly 
a very appropriate and wholesome article of food. It will be 
found, likewise, an excellent drink during summer, cither by itself 
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or diluted with water ; its effects in allaying thirst, and retreshing 
the system, when suffering from the heat of the weather, are in- 
creased when it has become slightly acid—which it very quickly 
does when allowed to stand. 

With many physicians butter-milk is a favourite diet in the 
earlier stages of consumption. Like every other bland fluid ali- 
ment it is certainly well adapted to those predisposed to this dis- 
ease; it possesses, however, no specific powers over the malady ; 
and those who should trust, for warding off the threatened attack, 
to the use of butter-milk, neglecting all other precautionary 
measures, will, most assuredly, meet with disappointment. 

Nearly the same remarks may be made in reference to whey 
in its separate condition, when it is combined with the curd in 
the form of butter-milk—it forms a bland, easily assimilated nour- 
ishment—increases the secretions, and has a tendency to produce 
a beneficial change in the state of the fluids of the body. It 
contains a considerable amount of sugar, which renders it sufh- 
ciently nutritious—it is less so, however, than the milk itself. As 
a drink, whey, in point of salubrity, is only inferior to water, which 
enters so largely into its composition. Like butter-milk, it is 
peculiarly well adapted to allaying the thirst of labourers in hot 
weather, and may, in nearly all parts of our country, be procured 
in great plenty. ‘The ancients, we are informed, were in the 
habit of using it both as a drink and as food to a large amount. 
Would that the moderns could be induced to substitute it for 
the destructive liquids now in toe common use. 

Whey separated by the rennet, is preferable to that which 
separates spontaneously: the lightest for the stomach, and the 
most agreeable to the palate by its being slightly acidulous, is 
butter-milk or two milk whey, made by adding two parts of 
sweet milk to one of sour butter-milk. The milk of various ani- 
mals yields a whey somewhat different in its properties. ‘Thus 
cow’s milk allows its cream to be separated in the greatest pro- 
portion with the whey; sheep’s milk less; while goat’s milk 
a a whey in which scarcely any of the cream is contained. 

he latter, therefore, is better suited to those yaletudinarians, 
in whom there is danger of exciting fever, or rousing into action 
inflammatory disease by a diet even moderately rich. 


DRUNKEN NESS—INSANITY. 
In the valuable work of Dr. Combe on Mental Derangement, 


the author, after enumerating various exciting causes of the dis- 
ease, goes on to say :-— 


‘“‘ Another cause of a similar nature may be adverted to, and 
for the same reason, its action on the brain is not denied or 
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doubted,—I allude to the abuse of intoxicating liquors. That 
wine and spirits in unusual quantity derange the mental mani- 
festations, | need hardly stop to state; and this being the case, 
it is easy to conceive that habitual excess may at last induce a 
permanent irregularity of action in the brain, amounting to dis- 
ease; and, acc ordingly, nervous tremors, head-aches, fits of excite- 
ment, often amounting to mental alienation, and de lirium tremens, 
are observed to be common consequences of over-indulgence. 

«’Fhe remarkable increase of insanity among the lower orders 
in Great Britain, particularly in the manufacturing districts, has 
been pretty accurately traced, partly to the miseries, want, and 
anxiety, inseparable from the fluctuations to which they are ex- 
posed, and partly to the prevalence of dram- drinking, as the only 
means of relief within their reach.—T hat it is not the mental! dis- 
tress alone which is the cause, is proved by finding the large ma- 
jority of the patients to be among those who have been the most 
intemperate. Occasionally, however, it must be admitted, the 
excessive drinking is only the first symptom, and not the cause of 
the disease. 

“That intoxication acts upon and disorders the brain more di- 
rectly than any other organ, is further evident from observing 
the effects of an excess upon persons of different habits and con- 

stitutions. ‘Thus an excess may so excite the brain of a strong 
healthy man as to throw him into a brain-fever, as it used to be 
called, or into a state of delirium, or temporary madness: and 
the same excess in a person constitutionally liable to insanity, will 
probably excite the brain in that peculiar way which constitutes 
mania ; thus establishing in another way the strong connecting 
link between all forms of cerebral disease and all varieties of 
mental disturbance. From the permanence of the -irritation 
kept up in the brain by systematic intemperance, the habitual 
drunkard will be more liable to attacks of insanity, and the oc- 
casional debauchee to attacks of cerebral disease in one or other 
of its acuter forms.” 

The experience of every physician, who has had opportunities 
of observation, coincides with that of Dr. Combe. The evil is 
admitted indeed by ull. But are the means of prevention un- 
derstood and enforced? Excess is reprobated, but fruition is al- 
lowed by the school of moderate tipplers. who would think it very 
hard that a man should be prevented from injuring his health « 
little every day, by drinking a little ardent spirit every ee: 
even though abstinence should prevent his being ultimately seized 
with some violent and often fatal disease, such as inflammations 
of the brain, or of the liver, or stomach, or often all conjoined. 
And what would be the effects of entire abstinence ? Present 
comfort, and better health ; and exemption, at a later period, from 
racking pains, and many mortal diseases. 
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DRESSING CHICKENS. 





Tur following easy and economical mode of dressing chickens 
for invalids, comes from po less an authority than that noted 
* Cook and wholesome Condiment Preparer,” Mr. C. W. Lopresti, 
who utters his oracular gastronomics at his “ Epicurean Depot, 
22 Mount street, Berkeley Square.” 








“Select a fine young chicken, truss it for boiling, put it intoa 
stew-pan, just large enough to hold it, with half a pint of cold 
water, and take care that the cover fit very close, to prevent 
evaporation ; set it on the fire until it boils, then keep it gently 
simmering for five-and-twenty minutes or half an hour, dish up 
the fowl, and after removing with a spoon any little fat that 
swims on the surface of the broth, strain it through a fine lawn 
sieve over the chicken; a little salt may be added, and sippets 
of bread, if approved. As a sauce, when one is required, the 
following will be found far more agreeable and wholesome for 
weak stomachs than melted butter :—gravy thickened with flour 
and butter, greasy broth, batter, &c. Beat up the yolks of two 
raw eggs with two table spoonsful of water, strained through a 
small hair sieve, then put to it, first taking off any fat that may 
be seen on the top, the real juice or broth in which the chicken 
was boiled; stir it over the fire without permitting it to boil, as 
that would cause it to curdle, until of a proper thickness, then 
pour it over the fowl and serve it up. This sauce may be ren- 
dered still more palatable by the addition of salt, white pepper, 
blanched parsley, d&c. 

Rice can-be prepared with a chicken in a similar manner to 
the above by making use of a pint of water, or the same quantity 
of veal broth, and Carolina rice, which has been previously 
boiled in water for a few minutes, and when ready may be sea- 
soned with salt, a little grated nutmeg, and a very small quantity 
of fresh butter added just before it is served up. Italian macea- 
roni boiled in water until tender is a good substitute for rice, and 
can be put into a tureen with the chicken; some palates admit 
of a little Parmesan cheese being added to the maccaroni. 

The frequent and common practice, that of putting a delicate 
small chicken into a large saucepan full of water to boil, is ex- 
tremely erroneous, as the meat is deprived of the juice and nu- 
tritious parts, and by being thus rendered insipid and dry is less 
easy of digestion.”—Guz. of Health. ; 
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A Quarrel and its mode of adjustment—We read the following in the 
United States Gazette :— 


“Two men near Frankfort, (xen.) a short time since, quarrelled about a 
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penknife. ‘The matter was settled by the strongest man beating the brains 
out of the other. Both were drunk.” 


Which is the most rational feasible plan for preventing such bloody and 
fatal acts as that just recorded? Will it be by moral dissuasions from passion 
and anger; eloquent discourses on moral temperance! or by abstaining from 
the use of that deleterious agent, ardent spirit, which then sets all the facul- 
ties into disorder, and destroys the feeling and consciousness of moral re- 
sponsibility? Let the advocates for moderate tippling answer this question. 
Let those whose delicate sensibilities are distressed by the so frequent mention 
of temperance publications, and of temperance documents, answer. 


Temperance in Sheffield, Eng.—At a late temperance meeting in Shet- 
field, in the proceedings of which James Montgomery, Esq. the poet, took 
part, Rey. Dr. J. Pye Smith, one of the most distinguished Biblical scholars 
m England, at the close of his address, said :— 

“It would be presumptuous in him to say that a little wine or malt, liquor 
should not be taken, but he trusted his friends would excuse him for men- 
tioning his own experience on this subject. His chief beverage at present 
was water and milk. He was formerly in the habit of taking one or two 
glasses of wine, but since he had abstained from it he found that he was 
much better in health and strength, and better able to undergo the fatigue 
of his labours, than he was before. He had also known sailors, whose chief 
beverage was tea and coffee, better able to do their work than those who 
drank ardent spirits, and they were always jess subject to disease.” 


On the Causes, Cure, and Means of Preventing the Sick Head-ache. By 
James Mease, M. D., Member of the American Philosophical Society, &c. &c. 
Third Edition. Philadelphia: Henry H. Porter, 121 Chesnut-street; pp. 52, 8vo— 
This is an excellent little work; and we cannot but regret that an author, who 
arrives at such accurate conclusions, respecting the diversified causes of a trouble- 
some, and often tormenting malady, and who conveys his views so lucidly on the 
various means of cure, to be used in succession or alternately, should ever have 
allowed his name to give currency to the absurdities of so called specifics and pa- 
naceds, being adequate to the removal of the most complicated, protracted and 
violent diseases to which the human frame is liable. Dr. Mease, author of the 
essay before us, practically condemns Dr. Mease, signer of certificates in favour of 
Liverwort and a Panacea. Let us hope that he sees his error, and that the present 
edition of the work on sick head-ache is intended as a kind of atonement for the 
promulgation of the absurdities and misrepresentations, alike injurious to the pub- 
lic and to the interests of science, as well as adverse to sound ethics, to which he, 
and other distinguished members of the medical profession, were deeidedly accessary, 
when they gave their names as certifiers of cures, alleged to be performed by a 
secret remedy, such as Swaim’s Panacea. It is by the certificates of such persons 
that knavery has been so successfully upheld, and the daily press so long disgraced 
by allowing a display of the shamoless ignorance and disregard of common sense, 
and common feeling of nostrum makers and venders. We turn away from such a 
revolting spectacle to the agreeable contrast presented in the essay on sick head- 
ache, our eulogy of which we hope to be able to fully justify by an analysis and 
extracts in our next. 


The Baltimore 'Times—a paper devoted to Science, Arts, Literature, and general 
information ; conducted by Professors Ducatel and Calvert. In this age of utility, 
when the sciences, the arts, and literature have broken loose from colleges and li- 
braries, and, arrayed in the plain and humble garb of a weekly journal, visit the 
workshops and habitations of even the poorest mechanics ; when the desire for 
knowledge pervades all classes of society, and men distinguished for their talents, no 
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longer consider it beneath their dignity to communicate the result of their labours 
and studies in a form adapted to fulfil this desire, it becomes scarcely necessary to 
say any thing in commendation of a publication, conducted on the pian of the one, 
the title of which has just been given. Presenting a large amount of useful and 
interesting matter in a popular shape, it is only necessary for it to be generally 
known to insure that patronage which it so richly merits. ‘To those who are in- 
terested in the progress of the sciences and arts, or who are desirous of introducing 
into their families, at a trifling expense, literary essays and sketches, of a nature 
calculated at-once to inform the mind and improve the heart, we can with great 
confidence recommend this work. It is published in Baltimore every Saturday, 
in numbers of eight quarto pages, closely printed, at three doflars per annum. H. 
H. Porter, Literary Rooms, No. 121 Chesnut street, is the general agent for this 
and the neighbouring states. 


The Monthly Traveller ; or Spirit of the Periodical Press. Published by 
Badger & Porter, office of the American Traveller. Boston, 63 Court street.— 
We ought before now to have directed the attention of our readers to this agreea- 
ble and unpretending periodical, which has the additional merit, withal, of being 
very cheap—the subscription price being but two dollars per annum, in advance, or 
two dollars and a half at the end of the year. Each number consists of fifty closely 
printed pages, large octavo, in double columns, and contains literary notices, well 
selected tales and poetry, and much other instructive and entertaining matter, of a 
popular, scientific, and moral nature. ‘ 

Of a similar character, but with the customary news of the day, and other es- 
sentials for a good newspaper, is the American Traveller, published at the same 
office twice a week, (Tuesday and Friday.) Terms four dollars per annum. ‘The 
contents of this paper are both varied and instructive. All the new works as they 
appear are noticed in it either critically, or by copious and well chosen extracts. 


We learn from the last number of the orth American Medical and Surgical 


Journal, that that work is brought toa close. The editors, however, intimate their 
intention to “ enlighten the medical public through the pages of a periodical.” On 
the next page we read the following notice :— 


NEW WEEKLY MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


H. H. Ponrrer, Literary Rooms, 121 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, proposes to 
publish in the first week of January next, a new Medical Journal, to be called the 
JournaL or MepIcINE. 

It will be published weekly—each number to consist of cight quarto pages.— 
Terms $2 50 per annum, in advance. 

Postage the same as that on newspapers. 

Care will be taken to make the Journal of Medicine a record of the current 
medical literature of the day, by Editorial Notices, Critical Analyses, and Reviews 
~—as also of Clinical Medicine, by details of cases in hospitals and private practice ; 
with an especial attention to all improvements and discoveries in Therapeutics. 
Needful reforms in the present modes of medical instruction ; and ameliorations 
required in the ethics and practice of the profession, will be freely suggested. As 
forming a part of the history of medicine, biographical sketches of distinguished 
physicians, surgeons, &c. will obtain a place in the columns of the Journal. 


S—_— ———— = = — 








The following valuable works, &c. are published and for sale at the Literary 
Rooms, 121 Chesnut street :— . 
Porter’s Health Almanack for 1832 ; 
The Journal of Health ; 
The Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural Science ; 
Catechisin of Health ; 
Bell on Baths and Mineral Waters ; 
Thackrah on the Effects of the Arts, Trades, and Professions, &c., 
on Health and Longevity. 
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